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emy in Philadelphia in charge of Rev. William
Mann and received his Jewish training from
Isaac Leeser, minister of the Portuguese Con-
gregation in Philadelphia, of whom he wrote
a "Panegyric" after the latter's death in 1868.
In 1837, he was apprenticed to a watchmaker,
and after the expiration of the indenture, which
was for a period of two years, he continued in
the jewelry business until 1848. At the age
of twenty-seven, he decided to study law and
entered the office of Benjamin Harris Brew-
ster [g.t'J, later attorney-general of the United
States. He was admitted to practise on Jan. n,
1851, and rapidly secured an important place at
the bar of Philadelphia. He had a commanding
personality and a direct and convincing way of
presenting an argument, which carried convic-
tion to both judge and jury.

He collected an excellent law library and had
a passion for original prints and editions, not
for their sale value but because he thought first
editions valuable as source books. He was not
only a practitioner of the law, but interested
in its history. He rendered into English and
supplied with notes the Hand Book of Roman
Law by Dr. Ferdinand Mackeldey, which was
published in 1883, 3Ii^ passed through several
editions. In 1892, he published a work entitled
The Roman Law of Testaments, Codicils and
Gifts in the Event of Death (Mortis Causa Do-
nationes) based on the Corpus Juris Civilis, and
he likewise published a pamphlet, The Life of
Jesus from and Including the Accusation until
the Atteged Resurrection (1890), in which he
treated of the trial of Jesus from a lawyer's point
of view.

He early evinced public spirit and an interest
in the city of Philadelphia. He was one of the
pioneers who aided in the establishment of street
railways and was elected president of the Lom-
bard and South Streets Railway in 1862, holding
that office for twenty years. He was president of
the commission in charge of the building of the
bridge across the Schuylkill River at South St.
(1870), and in 1888 became president of an-
other railway, the Green and Coates Streets Pas-
senger Railroad Company. He was an ardent
Whig, a strong supporter of the anti-slavery
movement, and in 1856 one of the organizers of
the Republican party in the state of Pennsyl-
vania. In 1852, two years prior to the consoli-
dation of the City of Philadelphia under a single
mayor, he was a candidate for mayor of the
Northern Liberties, but failed of election.

He was an ardent adherent of the Synagogue
and joined in much of its charitable work, but
principally in work that had to do with religious
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education. He was secretary and president of
the Hebrew Education Society of Philadelphia
from 1848 to 1892. He aided the Russian Jews
in their difficulties from 1881 on; was president
of the board of trustees of the first Jewish Col-
lege in America, the Maimonides College of
Philadelphia, which, however, existed only seven
years (1867-73). In 1893, he became president
of the board of trustees of Gratz College which
was the first Jewish teachers college in Amer-
ica, and he gave the final exhibition of his in-
terest in Jewish learning in his will, by which he
bequeathed his entire estate for the foundation
of a college in the city of Philadelphia "for the
promotion of and instruction in the Hebrew and
Cognate languages, and their respective litera-
tures and in the Rabbinical learning and litera-
ture," providing further that in the admission
of students there should be no distinction on
account of creed, color, or sex. Although his
will contained no direction as to the name of
the College, the Governors decided to call it
the "Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate
Learning." Dropsie was unmarried and during
the last fifteen years of his life was blind. He
had great vigor and independence of thought
and character, and in the years of his blindness
refused a companion, which his means would
have allowed, going abroad by himself and con-
tinuing to take part in the work of the world
about him.

[Henry S. Morals, The Jews of Phila. (1894) ; Da-
vid Sulzberger, in Pubs. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc. No. 16
(1907) and in Jewish Encyc., vol. V ; Jewish Exponent
(Phila.), Am. Hebrew (N. Y.), and Jewish Comment
(Baltimore), all for July 14 and 21, 1905 ; family pa-
pers and private information.]

DROWN, THOMAS MESSINGER (Mar.
19, i842-Nov. 16, 1904), chemist, educator, was
the youngest of the three children of William
Appleton and Mary (Peirce) Drown of Phila-
delphia. He attended the public schools of that
city and was graduated from the Philadelphia
High School in 1859. A keen interest in chemi-
cal science led him to establish in his home a
laboratory which soon made the rest of the oc-
cupants of the house so uncomfortable that his
understanding father caused the laboratory to
be removed to a small out-building constructed
for the purpose. Brown's pronounced liking for
chemistry led directly to his study of medicine
at the University of Pennsylvania, since at that
tune chemistry had scarcely begun to maintain
an independent existence. He received the doc-
torate in medicine in 1862, his thesis, "An Es-
say on Urological Chemistry," being the subject
of high commendation. He immediately ob-
tained a coveted opportunity to serve as surgeon
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